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356 Notes and Discussions 

of all Greek cosmology: ex nihilo nihil fit. Hence ycvcb-Au must refer to 
the formation of individual things out of the eternal stuff, and its subject 
ovOiv tu>v i6vTu>v is in line with this interpretation. In the latter part of the 
passage the author uses the expression o-wio-ra 6 Koo-fw;, by which he means 
that the ordered universe which we see is a construction. The action which 
brought it about is spoken of in different fragments under the terms dpfioxOij, 
<rwapfj.6x6ri, <TvyK€K\ti<rd<u. Hence yev«r&u here is the generic word for the 
process of fitting together or harmonizing the different primary elements 
(dpx<u) into particular objects which can be known. 

The significance of the whole passage would then be this: we really know 
only things that have number, that is, measurable form; and hence we 
cannot know the underlying substance of these things, for that does not 
admit of human measurement. But, though we do not know it, we may be 
said to know about it, and we may be theoretically certain that it forms the 
basis of existing knowable objects, since these objects could not exist without 
substance. The subject of the whole fragment is nature or the conditions of 
existence, and Philolaus is trying to show how the ordered universe that 
we know came into its present condition. It arose, he says, by the action 
of harmony on a basic substance, which we do not know but must infer. 
This substance consisted of different primary elements, and harmony fitted 
these together in such a way that nature <£wr« turns out to be an ordered 

world Kocr/ios. 

Robert Scoon 
Princeton University 



NOTE ON ISOCRATES' NICOCLES 21 

There is a difficulty in the text of Isocrates' Nicocles 21, which none of 
the editors has noted. The passage is as follows: rots yap kowok ol p.ev u>s 
t&W, ol 8' <!>s dXXoTpiois 7rpoo-«xovo-i TOV VO vv. It is one of a long series of 
antitheses (extending through 18-21) which set forth the advantages of the 
rule of kings over that of citizens in a democracy or an oligarchy. The 
meaning here, as the context shows, must be: kings give attention to affairs 
of state as if they were their own concern; citizens in other governments, 
as if they were the concern of others. But in all the other antitheses in the 
midst of which this one is set, ol p.ev is used consistently for officers or ministers 
in a democratic or an oligarchical state, while ol Be is used for kings. It is, 
therefore, hardly conceivable that in the single sentence above quoted so 
careful a stylist as Isocrates could have reversed the order. It is easier to 
assume that the words iSt'ois and aWorpiois have somehow changed places. 
The mere carelessness of a copyist may have been to blame, or the transposi- 
tion may have been due to a mental confusion produced by the fact that the 
doctrine here stated is contrary to Isocrates' own tributes to the old Athenian 
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democracy as a government whose citizens gave attention to the affairs of 
state as though they were their own, or even sacrificed their private advan- 
tage for the public good. See, especially, Panegyricus 76 and Areopagi- 
ticus 24. 

George Norlin 
University op Colorado 



ILIAD v. 885-87 



r/ T« Kl &r)pov 

avrov irr)iM.T' iwaurxov iv alvrjaiv vacdSiairtv, 

rj Kt £<!>? &i*€Vt)vbs ea xoXkoio rwrrjaiv. 

In Classical Philology, XVII, 142, Mr. Nicholas E. Crosby proposes the 
reading ^ k' iv t,5><j for the Vulgate ? ki £<us, in order to obtain a satisfactory 
contrast between 885 f. and 887. The contrast between dead and alive he 
rejects as impossible in the case of a god; but the contrast which he does 
recognize — among the dead and among the living — can hardly be looked upon 
as more acceptable. The clue to the correct understanding of these lines is 
in the word diievrjvos. This word is not found elsewhere in the Iliad; and in 
the Odyssey it is always used in the phrase (v«cvw) afitvqva Kapr/va, except in 
Od. xix. 562, where it appears as an epithet of dreams. It naturally has the 
connotation of death, and the combination £tos a/xtvrjvos, "a live ghost," is an 
effective oxymoron. The contrast in the lines is between dead and alive, 
but the idea of death is in the second member, not in the first. Of course, 
Ares cannot die, but he can do the next thing to it; and the lines have the 
familiar humorous turn which Homer always enjoys when his divinities 
become unmanageably anthropomorphic. "Either I should have had a 
long, hard fight, or I should have been — alive, to be sure, — but still as good as 
dead, from the spear-strokes." Whether this interpretation is sound or 
not, Mr. Crosby's note will at any rate make it necessary for the com- 
mentators and translators to reconsider this passage. It may be that the 
proposed interpretation will persuade some critics that the three lines (or 
887 alone) are not spurious after all, in spite of the objectionable £<us. 

__ Ivan M. Linforth 

ALEXANDER, THE SON OF DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES 

Professor M. Rostovtzeff, in his recent study A Large Estate in Egypt in 
the Third Century B.C. (Madison, Wis., 1922), pages 20-21, has called atten- 
tion to a certain Alexander mentioned in an unpublished papyrus of the 
Zenon collection (P. Lond. Inv. 2087) and has suggested that this man "resid- 
ing in Alexandria as a hostage" is to be identified with Alexander, son of 
Lysimachus and his Odrysian wife. It is evident, as Rostovtzeff points out, 



